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World  Herald 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
2-9-64 

Magazine  Memo — 

Duren's  Idea 
of  A.  Lincoln 

^TERENCE  DUREN  departs  from  the 
usual   format   of  his  Magazine  of 
the  Midlands  covers  for  this  issue. 

And  in  so  doing  he  reveals  again 
his  capacity  for  variety  in  form,  and 
shows  again  why  his  work  is  probably 
the  most  popular  of  any  created  by  a 
Nebraska  artist. 

As  an  artist  of  great  imagination, 
Mr.  Duren  seldom  "copies"  from  real 
life,  although  his  capacity  for  recreat- 
ing the  scenes  of  "the  good  old  days" 
is  well  known. 

Now  he  has  "copied"  in  his  painting 
of  the  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  an<5 
we  judge   it  among   the  best  of  any 
paintings  of  the  President, 
o        o        o 

Humility 

THE  painting  depicts  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  time  of  the  oft-told  story 
of  the  letter  from  a  soldier's  mother, 
seeking  clemency  for  her  son.  The  Pres- 
ident gave  his  pardon  shortly  before  the 
young  soldier  was  to  be  executed  for 
sleeping  at  his  guard  post. 

In  the  painting,  Mr.  Lincoln  rests 
before  the  fireplace,  a  shawl  about  his 
shoulders  to  help  ward  off  the  winter 
chill    in    the    White    House. 

Several  objects  in  the  painting  rest 
today  in  the  White  House's  Lincoln 
collection — an  old  iron  eagle  and  the 
oval  table  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "the 
Lincoln  table."  Many  persons  (including 
Mr.   Duren)   have  replicas  of   the  table. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Magazine,  this 
time  in  our  history  seemed  like  a  proper 
moment  to  pause  and  reflect  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  his  stature  and  his  humil- 
ity. Especially  his  humility, 
o  O  o 

Letter 

TO  GO  WITH  Mr.  Duren's 
painting,  we  offer  on  this  page  another 
letter  to  Lincoln — from  a  Nebraska 
homesteader  to  the  President. 

The  letter  came  to  us  from  Mrs. 
John  J.  Dresp,  of  913  North  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,  Omaha,  who  got  it  from 
her  grandfather,  the  late  F.  E.  Babbitt. 
From  Mr.  Babbitt  as  a  boy  to  Mrs. 
Dresp  as  an  adult  the  memory  span 
covers  more  than  a  century, 
o        o        o 

Gifts 

CONSTANCE  KVASNICKA 
of  Hastings,  who  writes  on  this  page 
of  wives  and  valentines,  has  given  her 
husband  double  cause  for  reflection 
about   gifts   and   such. 

Not  only  is  Valentine's  Day  quickly 
approaching,  but  she  recently  presented 
her  husband  with  their  fourth  child,  a 
daughter,  born  shortly  after  the  article 
was  written. 


Smoke 

MIKE  COONEY,  of  T  h  e 
World-Herald's  nightside  crew,  has  a 
solution  to  the  question  of  how  to  quit 
smoking.  Write  about  it.  And  he  does, 
on  Page  27. 

Mike,  who  attended  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, formerly  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  Daily  News  and  covered 
high  school  sports  for  the  Lincoln  Star. 
His  ashtray  on  the  copy  desk  rim 
stands  shiny  clean  and  empty.  For  the 
present,  at  least. 

o        o        o 

Circus 

SEVERAL  years  ago  an  Al- 
gona,  la.,  housewife,  Mrs.  Esther  Sigs- 
bee,  began  contributing  amusing  essays 
to  the  Magazine  on  housewifery,  and  re- 
lated subjects.  Then  last  summer  she 
moved  with  her  family  to  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  former  winter  quarters  of  the  cir- 
cus. 

We  asked  her  to  write  about  the  Big 
Top,  and  her  article  is  on  Page  18.  We 
can  almost  hear  the  oompah-pah-pah  as 
the  circus  heads  north. 

Hollis  Limprecht, 

Ctlitor,  Mjga  ine  ol   the  Midlands. 


This  article,  written  by  the  grand- 
father  of  Mrs.  John  J.  Dresp  of 
Omaha,  first  appeared  in  The  World- 
Herald  in  1909  during  the  centennial 
of  President  Lincoln's  birth.  It  shows 
dramatically  how  close  the  President 
was  to  the  people.  Mr.  Babbit  served 
in  Company  A,  First  Nebraska  Caval- 
ry during  the  Civil  War  and  Indian 
Wars. 

By  F.  E.  Babbitt 

f\N  THIS  one-hundredth  anniversary 
^  of  the  birthday  of  our  martyred 
President,  I  would  like  to  add  my  mitt 
to  the  credit  of  Lincoln's  great,  gen- 
erous heart  and  how  he  looked  after 
the  rights  of  others. 

In  1857,  my  father,  Amzi  Babbitt, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Cum 
ing  County,  and  in  1860  word  came  to 
my  father  one  night  in  July  that  the 
Pawnee  Tribe  of  Indians  had  gone  on 
the  warpath. 

So  the  settlers  gathered  together 
for  mutual  protection  in  a  double  lo^ 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  Moore,  out- 
nearest  neighbor. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
party  of  settlers  from  Fontanelle  came 
up  to  help  protect  us  *rom  the  Indians, 
making  all  told  about  20  men. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  a  band  of 
Indians  in  full  war  paint  and  feathers 
came  by  and  a  parley  ensued,  the 
whites  demanding  a  surrender  for  the 
depredations  the  Indians  had  already 
committed.  The  Indians  bluntly  re- 
fused to  surrender  and  the  fight  fol- 
lowed in  which  most  of  the  Indians 
were  killed. 

o        o        o 

Cooler  Heads 

AFTER  the  fight  was  over,  i 
panic  ensued.  Everybody  knew  the 
whole  tribe  of  Pawnees  was  camped 
within  two  miles  of  the  scene  of  the 
fight,  and  a  retreat  was  inevitable. 
The  captain  of  the  Fontanelle  Com- 
pany was  the  first  to  jump  in  a  wagon 
and  start  off,  leaving  the  women  and 
children  behind. 

However,  some  of  the  cooler  heads 
took  charge  and  the  wagons  were 
loaded  with  men,  women  and  children 
and  the  mad  race  for  safety  was  be- 
gun. A  drive  of  40  miles  from  twelve 
o'clock  noon  until  Sunday  was  made. 

In  the  early  morning  before  the 
fight  took  place,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Ward  took  a  scout  up  the  creek, 
returning  soon  after  we  had  left.  Find- 
ing the  house  full  of  dead  Indians,  he 
hid  in  a  ravine  close  by,  and  inside  of 
one  hour  counted  three  hundred  war- 
riors getting  ready  to  pursue  the  fly- 
ing fugitives. 

A  call  was  made  by  the  Governor 
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Help  for  a  Nebraska  Settler- 


A  be  Wasn  't  Too  Busy 
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settler  re- 
turned to  his 
house  after  the 
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of  the  Territory  for  volunteers.  The 
Indians  were  overtaken  in  the  Republi- 
can Valley  and  a  treaty  was  made 
whereby  the  Indians  agreed  to  reim- 
burse the  settlers  out  of  their  annui- 
ties from  the  Government  and  peace 
was  again  declared. 

In  the  meantime,  my  father,  after 
staying  at  Fontanelle  three  months,  re- 
turned to  his  desolate  squatter's  claim 
on  the  Elkhorn. 

The  Indians  had  not  burned  the 
house  but  had  taken  a  sack  of  flour 
and  a  feather  bed  and,  after  mixing 
up  the  mess  with  water,  allowed  it  to 
stay  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  What 
could  not  be  carried  off  was  destroyed. 
The  Indians  had  turned  their  ponies 
in  the  corn  and  wheat  and  trampled 
~~ftrall  in  the  ground. 

My  father  applied  time  and  again 
to  the  Indian  agent,  but  no  help  came. 
For  three  long  years  we  suffered  such 
hardships  and  privations  as  come  to 
but  few,  even  in  those  early  days. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  my  father 
wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  stating  all  the  facts;  that  his 
wife  and  four  children  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  and  that  he  was 
in  dire  distress  and  hopelessness,  and 
implored  the  President  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  help  him  in  his  ex- 
tremity. 

With  all  the  stress  and  the  mighty 
upheave!  of  the  great  Civil  War  upon 
him,  his  great  heart  took  in  a  glimpse 
of  that  misery  in  a  humble  home  in 
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the  Elkhorn  Valley,  ind  an  order  came 
from  the  department  at  Washington 
that  these  settlers'  claims  be  allowed 
and  paid. 

o        o        o 

A  Silent  Hush 

ONE  more  thought  conies  to 
me  vividly  of  that  morning  in  April, 
among  a  lot  of  Army  boys  full  of  the 
exuberance  of  youth  and  the  rollick- 
ing fun  of  young  manhood.  I  was  only 
15  years  old  at  the  time. 

A  telegram  came  saying  Lincoln  had 
been  shot. 

A  silent  hush  came  over  the  com- 
pany, breakfast  was  forgotten,  and 
the  gloom  of  death  was  upon  us.  The 
rough  sleeves  of  our  cavalry  jackets 
wiped  away  the  unbidden  tears,  and 
the  silent,  grave  faces  of  the  older 
men  moving  around  with  noiseless 
tread  saying  to  each  other:  "No,  it 
cannot  be  our  Lincoln  is  dead." 

Mr.  Editor,  do  you  wonder  that  the 
old  soldiers'  revere  and  love  the  me- 
mory of  Abraham  Lincoln?  Every 
heart-throb  went  out  to  him  in  those 
trying  days  when  we  sang:  "We  are 
coming,  Father  Abraham,  three  thou- 
sand strong." 

And  today  the  image  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  enshrined  beneath  the  faded 
coat  of  blue.  The  years  come  and  go, 
but  on  memory's  walls  stand  out  clear 
and  distinct  the  grandest  face  in  hu- 
man history — the  face  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  our  martyred  President. 
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